found the spoon for them—so says Augustine, who remains a model of trustfulness throughout life—and added many other marvels. He disclosed to them that the slave who carried the purse had helped himself from it on the journey; and he told them any passage of Virgil they cared to think about.1 On another occasion Augustine was going to compete for a prize in the theatre by the delivery of a rhetorical discourse, and he was approached by a kind of private haruspex, who promised to discover his chances for a consideration. It says much for Augustine's character that he repulsed the man vigorously, in spite of his superstition ; ' though the crown were of imperishable gold, I would not suffer a fly to be killed to gain it for me.'
It   must  not   be   supposed   that   Rome  was actuated   in   its   repeated   fulminations   against
1 Augustine afterwards attributes the man's skill to the devil's assistance. Cardinal Rauscher, the chief biographer of St. '/Augustine, adds a number of similar marvels that were performed under his own eyes in modern Germany; in the meantime the devil has retired, and the events are explained scientifically. But I must warn admirers of Lytton's views on such matters that Albicerius is described as a man of notoriously vicious life.